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appreciation of the more recent experimental methods of investigation in 
this science. Turning now to the third volume, on ' ' Die Logik der 
Geisteswissenschaften," we find supplementary material as follows. 

In the third chapter of the First Part, on " Die Logik der Psychologie," 
there is a short section added, entitled " Allgemeine Regeln fur die 
Anwendung des Experimentes in der Psychologie." In the same chapter, 
in the discussion on " Volkerpsychologie," there has been added a section 
entitled ' ' Die Methoden der Volkerpsychologie. ' ' 

In the Second Part, and in the third chapter on " Die Geschichtswissen- 
schaft," there is some slight additional material in the section entitled " Die 
Prinzipien historischer Beurteilung. ' ' 

In the Third Part, and the first chapter on " Die allgemeinen Gesell- 
schaftswissenschaften, " the section on " Die Soziologie " has been rewrit- 
ten with the addition of some new material also. A number of sections in 
the table of contents have been rearranged and new titles appended, but 
here again, as in the second volume, there is no corresponding addition to 
or change of the text itself. 

This account embraces the sum total of revision which has been given 
to the old Logik of Wundt in order to constitute the new. Even from the 
standpoint of quantity alone, the new material is insignificant relative to 
the total bulk of some 1345 pages, which the second and third volumes to- 
gether contain. Moreover, the material which has been added is not suf- 
ficiently significant to justify the publication of a new edition. There should 
be some very special reason for the appearance of a revised edition of any 
book. In this age of an indefinite multiplication of books, and where in 
most libraries, public as well as private, a rigorous self-denial and frugal 
economy must be practiced, an author should not lightly undertake the task 
of presenting a new edition which it may seem to many necessary to procure. 

The author has evidently been affected by the wave of reform spelling, 
and has made several changes in this new edition, as a uniform change of 
c to k throughout, and the dropping of the final s in such words as Erkennt- 
niss, so that it appears simply as Erkenntnis. There are other minor changes 
of a like nature. The whole question of the utility as well as the ethics of 
revised editions would make an interesting subject for discussion. This, 
however, is not the place, or the occasion to undertake it. 

John Grier Hibben. 
Princeton University. 

Darwinism To-Day : A Discussion of Present-Day Scientific Criticism of 
the Darwinian Selection Theories, together with a Brief Account of the 
Principal Other Proposed Auxiliary and Alternative Theories of Species- 
Forming. By Vernon L. Kellogg. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1907. — pp. i-xii, 403. 
The scope of Professor Kellogg' s book is clearly indicated by its title. 

His efficient performance of the promise there held out lays both the edu- 
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cated layman and the professed biologist under a heavy debt of gratitude. 
It is only fair to say that, if the English-speaking reader desires some one 
book to supplement his Darwin, and correct what are only too likely to be 
his incomplete and mistaken notions of the present state of evolutionary 
theory, this is the book for him to get. The popularizations of Natural 
Selection are no longer adequate, and though we have some useful books 
discussing the new theories and debates for the general reader, none of 
them covers the whole field so fully as this. While the text itself has been 
kept fairly free from the interruption of references and citations, the volu- 
minous notes appended to the various chapters show how fully Professor 
Kellogg has gone through the literature of the subject, and incidentally that 
since 1870 this has grown enormously. These notes contain a valuable 
bibliography, quotations in many instances long enough to give an au- 
thentic idea of their writer's position, and details of the author's own ex- 
periments and observations. They add distinctly to the value of the 
book. 

After two introductory chapters follow three on " Darwinism Attacked," 
then two on "Darwinism Defended," and four on "Other Theories of 
Species-Forming. ' ' The book is concluded by a brief chapter on ' ' Dar- 
winism' s Present Standing," and the needs of modern biology. This plan 
of treatment involves a certain amount of repetition ; but this is rather an 
advantage than otherwise, particularly for the general reader for whom the 
book is designed, as it ensures that each important element in the debate shall 
be seen from the standpoint of all the parties. The author's final estimate 
of the result of this debate may be stated in his own words : " Darwinism 
... as the natural selection of the fit, the final arbiter in descent control, 
stands unscathed, clear and high above the obscuring cloud of battle. . . . 
But Darwinism, as the all-sufficient or even most important causo-me- 
chanical factor in species forming and hence as the sufficient explanation 
of descent, is discredited and cast down" (p. 374). Lamarckism, in its 
most general form, has precisely the same logical coherence as an hypoth- 
esis which commends Darwinism, apart from experimental proof; but, 
in the present state of our knowledge concerning heredity, it can neither be 
affirmed nor denied (pp. 381-384). The "principal desideratum in pres- 
ent-day investigation" is "the intensive study of variability." Three 
problems await an answer from this study : the original causes of varia- 
tions, the causes of their cumulation to a stage where Natural Selection 
can act upon them, and the causes of adaptation. 

Weight is added to these conclusions by the generous tone of the whole 
discussion. Professor Kellogg is no partisan, and it is only in one or two 
cases that he seems in any degree to fail in justice to any of the theories 
under review. This impartiality is further guaranteed by the citations in 
the appended notes, which are so copious that the reader may almost hear 
each party to the debate present its own case ex ore proprio, without going 
beyond the limits of this one book. 
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There are three points in Professor Kellogg' s discussion of particular in- 
terest to the philosophical reader. He is perfectly clear as to the hypothet- 
ical character of the Darwinian theory, and of evolutionism as well. The 
evidence for both is, to use his own words, " nearly completely subjective ' ' ; 
that for descent is "of satisfying but purely logical character." In a word, 
evolution is quite as metaphysical a notion as, let us say, Professor Royce's 
Absolute. This is not a novel truth ; but it is one which is so often over- 
looked in the popular English literature of the subject, that it is valuable 
to have it so clearly stated by a professional scientist. Another caution espe- 
cially valuable from such a source is that against generalizations in other 
sciences based upon specific theories of the mode of evolution, as distin- 
guished from its general truth. Certain theories in pedagogy and sociology 
are cited as glaring examples of such prematurity, and we are warned that 
' ' biology is not yet come to that stage in its development where it can offer 
many solidly formed generalizations on which other sciences can build. 

Professor Kellogg' s abhorrence of introducing teleology into the domain 
of science comes to the surface often, especially in his criticism of Nageli 
and Driesch. The "thorough-going evolutionist" must, he is sure, seek 
" for a causo-mechanical explanation." This attitude on the part of the 
scientist is undoubtedly that with which the modern metaphysician is most 
at home and comfortable. He knows where to put it, so to speak, in his 
classic list of categories. But this should not make him endorse it unre- 
servedly. After all, there is some meat left in Kant's 'Critique of the 
Teleological Judgment.' In so far as the scientists of Professor Kellogg' s 
way of thinking oppose the introduction of some mystical teleological prin- 
ciple as a particular cause operating and interacting with physical causes, 
they must have the sympathy of the metaphysician ; but the latter will not, 
on the other hand, be surprised if ultimately most biologists admit, as some 
now do, that no " causo-mechanical explanation " which excludes purpose 
is entirely adequate for all the phenomena of life. The decision between 
Neo-Vitalism and Mechanism, as to the facts, is one that only biology 
itself can render ; but the debate seems at present often to miss the real 
question at issue, and for this the Neo-Vitalists are probably responsible. 

It may seem ungrateful to criticise the manner, where one is indebted 
for so much matter, which, on the whole, is very clearly arranged. But 
Professor Kellogg will be unjust to his very valuable book if he permits it 
to go into the second edition which should soon follow, without a thorough 
revision. Many of its pages show that he can write lucidly and attrac- 
tively ; his argument is clear throughout. But a great deal of the book is 
written in an awkward and involved fashion, as though the labor of classi- 
fying and controlling the material, obviously great, had pushed aside all 
thoughts of style. One feels that the author's notes have been in some 
instances inserted in his manuscript without much more change than the 
addition of connective sentences. The book is well printed, but there are 
several errors which should be corrected ; in particular, the omission of a 
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clause in the third sentence on page 144. The index is good within its 
limits, but should be expanded to contain the names of all the authors 
cited in the notes and elsewhere. Among those it omits are the names ot 
Driesch and Wigand. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
Cornell University. 

The Study of Nature and the Vision of God, with Other Essays in 

Philosophy. By George John Blewett. Toronto, William Briggs, 

1907. —pp. ix, 355. 

The essays in this volume are more closely connected in argument and 
content than its title indicates, for all were written as studies in the historical 
relations and interaction of Idealism and Mysticism, a subject which Pro- 
fessor Blewett had once hoped to treat in a more detailed and continuous 
way. 

The title-essay, which is also the longest, is a statement in popular form 
of the contrast between that Mysticism which "to find God, denies the 
world," and the fully concrete Idealism which finds God in the world, and 
the world in God. It will be noted that Professor Blewett uses the term 
' Mysticism ' in its more usual acceptation, which identifies it with that via 
negativa which seeks a One that excludes every difference. Newman and 
Wordsworth are used as modern types of the Mystic and Idealistic tenden- 
cies. The statement of Idealism which follows is after the manner of T. H . 
Green, and somewhat over-psychological. The reader's suspicion of this 
is heightened by the statement in a note appended to the introduction 
(p. 3) that " any one who passes from psychology to metaphysic is at once in 
position to argue that, since the process to be explained is altogether 
psychical, that which explains its possibility must likewise be psychical." 
This is rather too easy a method in metaphysic to be convincing. Perhaps 
the best portion of the essay is its conclusion, which states the value of 
philosophy and the philosophic mind for the practical life both modestly 
and effectively. 

The second essay, "The Metaphysic of Spinoza," is somewhat more 
technical, and also more convincing. In a brief historical review, in 
which Parmenides, the Upanishads, Neo-Platonism, and the German mystics 
are cited, Professor Blewett shows that a realistic metaphysic, and a use of 
the categories of Substance, underlie all Mysticism of the negative type. 
Of the three views of ultimate reality found, often in immediate juxtaposi- 
tion, in Spinoza, the first, according to which omnis determinatio est negatio, 
is a precise case of this negative Mysticism, and a logical development of 
the substantial! stic Realism of Descartes. The second, according to which 
there is one substance with infinite attributes, is the response of Spinoza to 
the contemporary advance in the natural sciences, and an attempt to con- 
nect all things in the chain of causal necessity. It is this second philosophy 
which, having been idealistically interpreted, has done most for modern 



